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a sensible man, he really feels how very much of prac-
tical life he has yet to learn.

After an assistant has been about a year at a district
station, and when he has passed certain examinations
with which the Government still persists in unneces-
sarily tormenting its junior servants, he is usually sent
to what is called a sub-division of the district. The
inventor of sub-divisions was undoubtedly an enemy to
his brethren. To be in charge of a sub-division means,
in most cases, that the assistant is cut off from all
communication with "his fellow-Englishmen. He is
undoubtedly monarch of all he surveys, but his realms
are rather pitiful. He has an official dwelling, usually
much out of repair; sometimes it is only a mat and
thatched building, but too frequently one part of the
building serves as a dwelling-house, and the other
part serves as the public office, so that privacy or quiet
is almost unattainable. Within a few yards of the
dwelling-house the lock-up of the prisoners under trial
or under sentence presents itself, with a guard-house
for the police detachment. A small tank or pond, in
which the prisoners and their guard bathe, also serves
to supply the assistant and his domestics with water.
There may be some half-cultivated scrap of garden,
end sometimes there is actually a bit of road along
which a wheeled vehicle can be driven, at least as far
as the broken bridge, for the repair of which the esti-
mates have been several months under consideration
before some superior officer. The reader may imagine